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Editorial Comment 


Tax Limits—A Challenge 


ROPOSALS for limits on property taxes, 

long a source of alarm in municipal ad- 
ministration circles, are again prominent in 
state legislatures and on the ballot. Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Oregon, and Washington are 
four states which will present the issue to 
voters this fall, and others 
added to this list. 

It has been the general policy of Pustic 
MANAGEMENT to approach municipal prob- 
lems from the administrative angle and to 
refrain from taking stands on matters which 
are primarily legislative. Applying this rule 
to the present problem, it might appear at 
first glance that tax limits fall outside the 
sphere of administration. But a closer ex- 
amination of the results where limits have 
been adopted clearly proves that this is not 
true. An adequate revenue is essential to the 
proper administration of civic affairs: tax 
limits have in practice resulted in inadequate 


may soon be 


revenues and the consequent crippling of 
necessary municipal services; therefore, pro- 
posals for tax limits are a legitimate concern 
of municipal administrators. 

If this is granted, then what line of action 
should be taken to combat proposals for tax 


limits? At the very outset let it be em- 
phasized that what is needed is action, not 
mere passive disapproval. To point out the 
objections to such arbitrary limits on mu- 
nicipal expenditures would be to repeat what 
has been said hundreds of times in the last 
few years. One may search in vain among 
unbiased students or practitioners of mu- 
nicipal finance to find one who would under- 
take to defend tax limits. But no matter 
how bitterly we in administration may de- 
nounce them among ourselves, nor how 
unanimous may be our condemnation, they 
continue to intrude their unwelcome heads 
into our tents. The history of the tax limita- 
tion movement offers abundant proof of the 
capacity of an active minority group to 
secure special interest legislation in the face 
of logical but passive opposition. 

The answer seems to lie in the old maxim: 
fight fire with fire. The promoters of tax 
limit legislation are keenly aware of their 
own interests; therefore effective opposition 
must come from other groups whose inter- 
ests will be jeopardized by such legislation. 
And here is where the administrator can play 
his part. He, better than anyone else, can 
pcint out the actual effects of tax limits— 
that they result in curtailed services, that tax 
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burdens must be shifted to other groups, that 
the credit of the city may be seriously im- 
paired. More important still, this informa- 
tion should be made available to those who 
will be most directly affected; persons who 
will be deprived of services, groups subject to 
shifted tax burdens, and the creditors of the 
city. If this program of information and 
education is put into effect, the seed of op- 
position will have been planted, and real 
estate interests will have more difficulty in 
obtaining legislation detrimental to the in- 
terests of the majority. We may grant the 
obvious need for the revamping of our whole 
tax system to secure a better balanced tax 
burden, but that is beyond the power of local 
officials alone to achieve and until that goal 
is reached, local officials must fight tooth 
and nail all attempts of special interests to 
tip the balance in their favor. 
* * * 

A Professional Shortcoming 

NE of the essentials of a profession is 

the provision for training of new re- 
cruits. The medical profession has its in- 
ternes; young lawyers are seasoned under 
the guidance of experienced attorneys. What 
are we in municipal administration doing 
along this line to justify our claims and as- 
pirations to professional stature? 

In the preparation for government service, 
training in the actual business of adminis- 
tration is of particular importance. Our 
universities are making notable progress in 
providing sound pre-entry training, but we 
cannot take the finest product of our univer- 


sities and say, “Here is an administrator, a 
man who is prepared to direct the adminis- 
trative machinery of a city.” Before even 
the best trained man can become a com- 
petent administrator he must be seasoned in 
the day-to-day business of government. He 
must learn by experience to view the city’s 
problems from the administrative viewpoint 

-to weigh advantages against disadvan- 
tages, to appraise the effects on other 
branches of the service, and to gauge the 
reaction of the public. 

City managers are commonly recognized 
as professional administrators, and as a 
group they satisfy most of the requirements 
of a profession. But what are city managers 
doing to provide trained administrators to 
replace men who leave the service or to fill 
newly created positions? Elsewhere in this 
issue are presented the results of a survey 
of assistant city managers—their numbers, 
their training, and their duties. The results 
of the survey are disappointing, to say the 
least. Even in the relatively few cities where 
such a position exists, neither the background 
nor the duties of most of the incumbents 
can be considered as adequate preparation 
for a higher administrative post. City man- 
agership is a young profession, and as such it 
has had in the past to seek outside its ranks 
for many of its recruits. If it is ever to grow 
to maturity as a profession, however, it 
must correct this glaring shortcoming. Pro- 
fessional status is not awarded as a prize; 
it is won by measuring up to the standards 
and obligations of a profession. 
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Problems of the First Manager in a City 


By JOHN N. EDY* 


City Manager, Toledo, Ohio 


On the basis of his experience as the first city manager in four 
cities Mr. Edy states here what he believes the first manager 
should do during the first few months after appointment. 


HE problems confronting the first 

manager under a new council-manager 

charter will vary somewhat according 
to the location, size, and political background 
of the city. In relatively large communities 
however these problems are quite similar 
throughout the country. 

Whenever and wherever council-manager 
government becomes effective it differs from 
that which has preceded it. It is different 
in tradition, technique, and objective. The 
inauguration of the new regime causes more 
than a stir; it causes a shock; and not the 
least jarred person is the city manager him- 
self. 

In general, city managers as a professional 
group have concentrated on the develop- 
ment of management technique. This phase 
of public management has also been stressed 
in all university courses bearing upon the 
subject and by many leaders in the academic 
world whose interest lies in this field. I think 
the problem of technique is relatively simple 
of solution as compared with the other prob- 
lems which face the manager during the 
early months of his experience in a city that 
has just adopted the manager plan. In other 
words it is not so much how to do the job 
but how to find an opportunity to do it 
and how to get the information upon which 
a reasonably successful and effective per- 
formance can be founded. 


* Epitor’s Noti Mr. Edy holds B. S. and 
C. E. degrees from the University of Missouri and 
an A. M. degree from the University of California. 
He was the first city manager in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; in Flint, Michigan; and in Dallas, Texas. 
For eight months prior to January, 1936, the 
date he was appointed the first city manager of 


Toledo, Ohio, he was assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Edy 
was president of the International City Managers’ 
Association in 1927 


Briefly put, here is what the first manager 
of any sizeable city must do in a period of, 
say, three months to a year after taking 
office: 

1. Orient himself with respect to the 
charter so as to know the extent of his duties 
and authority and the duty and authority 
of others who have important places in the 
governmental set-up. It may be assumed 
that the manager will have read the charter 
before taking office and that his acceptance 
of the appointment is predicated upon a fair 
understanding of charter provisions and a 
considered judgment that he can function 
professionally under them. 

2. Know the council members, appraise 
their ideas and ideals so as to be able to 
sense their general policy even though not 
always formally expressed. In important 
matters of course the manager will expect 
councilmanic policy to take the form of reso- 
lution or ordinance; and upon occasion he 
will seek from the governing body formal 
instructions or a formal statement of the 
council’s views. 

3. Learn quickly the significance of gen- 
eral laws as they amplify or limit specific 
provisions of the charter. Home rule in one 
State is not always the same as home rule 
in another, and it is essential that the man- 
ager know wherein the charter does and does 
not control. 

4. Become acquainted with the person- 
ality and ability of the associate officers 
appointed by the governing body, and of the 
members of boards and commissions. This 
is the group whose co-operation is necessary 
to the manager’s success. Few if any of 
them will have had previous experience un- 
der council-manager government, and all 
will be more or less uncertain as to how the 
new administration will affect their work. 
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The manager is fortunate indeed if all of 
these associates are men of capacity and 
broad vision. 

5. Appraise incumbent appointive admin- 
istrative officers so as to determine whether 
they should be retained or replaced. Here 
we have something more than 
merely testing technical profi- 
ciency. We have to appraise at- 
titude and loyalty and freedom 
from political influence. Public 
personnel is always the target 
of “pot shooting” from the out- 
side. The public employee and 
especially the public junior 
executive is encouraged by out- 
side influence not to co-operate 
with the manager. It is an old 
trick of the politicians to advise 
incumbent officers of the govern- 
ment not to go too far in sup- 
porting the policies and further- 
ing the practices instituted by 
the manager on the ground that to do so 
would jeopardize their future after the man- 
ager plan fails, as the politicians always 
hope for and prophesy. To identify the 
sources of this insidious propaganda and to 
overcome its effects are always problems. 


It is wrong theory that bad government 
always employs incompetent personnel. The 
important fact is that regardless of the ca- 
pacity and character of the people who serve 
under strictly political administrations, the 
atmosphere in which they work kills initia- 
tive and independent thinking, develops bad 
work habits, and steeps them in practices 
quite inimical to decent administration. 

6. Recruit such new administrative offi- 
cers as he must, searching first for talent 
in the lower levels of the service. Here again 
the manager seeks more than technical abil- 
ity. He seeks such qualities as freedom from 
involvement in politics, freedom from objec- 
tionable participation in controversial issues. 
He seeks public confidence in their character 
as well as in their ability. 

7. Test the capacity of the administrative 
organization to absorb the new program. 
The manager may not safely assume that all 
his administrative associates will grasp im- 
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mediately the fundamentals of that practice 
with which he is so familiar. Waiting for the 
new organization to “click” is a test of the 
manager's patience as well as of his profi- 
ciency as a teacher. 

8. Instruct the staff in new procedures 
and practices by frequent con- 
ferences, discussions, and writ- 
ten regulations. 

9. Make a _ budget: install 
and administer an effective ex- 
penditure control. This prob- 
lem is often complicated by the 
inadequacy of records; and of 
course budget-making in these 
days is a problem because of in- 
adequate funds. 

10. Identify the “big shots” 
of the underworld so as to know 
the seriousness of the crime situ- 
ation. 

11. Indentify the “big shots” 
of the half-world so as to know 
the identity of the political snipers. 

12. Meet the people of the city in his 
office through an open door, and by groups 
in their several districts. The new manager 
is the exhibit “A” of the government, and 
he can use this fact to know his constituents 
and to afford them opportunity to know 
him and to judge his capacity and sincerity. 
In more than one instance the manager has 
survived the always-to-be-expected attack of 
the politicians during his early service solely 
because of the public confrdence engendered 
by these early and intimate contacts with 
the citizens. 

In this connection there will be those good 
friends of the new government who will 
accuse the manager of too frequent public 
appearances. Here the manager must draw 
upon his own judgment and experience. He 
cannot give the impression of seeking the 
limelight nor can he afford to offend the 
people by seeming to hold himself aloof from 
public contacts. The vital consideration is 
that in these first days a large cross section 
of the public must have an opportunity to 
see this new public official and to form its 
own opinion regarding him. 

13. Try to measure the psychological re- 
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sistance on the part of the public to the new 
policies and practices that are inherent in 
council-manager government. Every experi- 
enced manager knows that it takes time for 
the people of a city to understand the non- 
political nature of the manager's office. 

14. Endeavor to overcome the “propa- 
ganda of perfection” which is often resorted 
to by enthusiastic reformers in order to sell 
the new plan of government to the people. 
There are practical limits to what govern- 
ment can do or should try to do. Beyond 
this fact, and regardless of the capacity of 
the personnel, the output of government is 
still subject to human frailties. 

15. Co-operate with representatives of the 
press, upon which the government must rely 
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largely for keeping the public informed. 
Whatever else may be said on the subject 
of governmental reporting, the fact remains 
that the people of the city get their informa- 
tion day by day from the newspapers, and 
it is an essential duty of the manager to 
inform the press of what he does and the sig- 
nificance of his plans. 


Thus it is apparent that city management 
is more than technique and that the intro- 
duction of council-manager government is 
not accomplished merely by the appointment 
of a manager. City government cannot be 
shut down like a factory for re-tooling. 
While the change over from the old to the 
new is being accomplished there is day-by- 
day routine to be disposed of. 


The Management of a County 


By WILLARD F. DAY* 


County Manager, Henrico County, Virginia 


This article by Mr. Day will be of special interest to the many city managers 
and other municipal officials who attend the 23rd Annual Conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at Richmond on October 19 to 21. 


HE governmental activities performed 

in Henrico County, Virginia, include 

practically all of the activities of the 
modern city, and also one that lies very close 
to the community and home life of the cit- 
izens, that of farm and home demonstration 
work, which is really a form of adult educa- 
tion. 

The Virginia statute describing the county 
executive and county-manager forms of 
government follows in general the provisions 
of the model county-manager law prepared 
by ‘he National Municipal League. The only 
‘ifference between the executive and man- 
aver forms is that i:, the former, positions 
‘re filled by the executive nominating and 
ne board of supervisors appointing, while 
in the latter, appointments are made by the 

_* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Day was city manager 
of Staunton from 1923 to March, 1934, when he 
was appointed the first county manager of Henrico 
County, Virginia. He was president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in 1933 


manager. Henrico County adopted the 
county manager type which became effec- 
tive early in 1934. 

The organization of the Henrico County 
government is very simple and quite re- 
sponsive to the control of the voters (see 
chart). It consists of a board of four super- 
visors, one from each magisterial district, 
but elected by the county at large. The 
board appoints the school board, a body of 
like size which serves at the pleasure of the 
board of supervisors; and the county man- 
ager, who is responsible to the board for the 
proper administration of all the affairs of 
the county which the board has authority to 
control. 

The activities of the county are distrib- 
uted among the following seven depart- 
ments: finance, works, welfare, law enforce- 
ment, education, records, and health. The 
board is also authorized to establish a de- 
partment of assessments and a department 
of farm and home demonstration. This has 
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not been found necessary, however, as as- 
sessments are made by the department of 
finance and the farm and home demonstra- 
tion work has been assigned to the depart- 
ment of public welfare. 

The laws of Virginia completely separate 
cities from the counties in which they are 
located; city taxpayers pay no county 
levies, and the relationship between county 
and city governments must be one of un- 
official co-ordination and mutual assistance. 
The city of Richmond and Henrico County 
find this to be the answer to many problems 
which are common to both. Henrico County 
has a population of 35,000 not including 
Richmond which has 185,000 inhabitants. 

The Richmond police radio broadcasts 
calls to county and state police cars in this 
area; the fire department answers county 
calls and invoices the county accordingly; 
in one “sanitary district’ the county pur- 
chases water from the city and operates the 
distribution system; where the topography 
requires, county sewers connect to city 
sewers, and an annual charge per residence 
connected is paid; county children may at- 
tend city schools upon payment of a tuition 
charge, and vice versa; county indigents are 
maintained at the city home on a per diem 
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basis; health and welfare problems, as well 
as those of the delinquent and dependent 
juveniles make for close contacts between 
the respective city and county departments; 
and the Family Service Society and Com- 
munity Recreation Association of Richmond 
extend their activities into the county as 
well. 

The relations of counties in Virginia to 
the state government are closer than the 
city-state relationship. Cities receive char- 
ters defining their powers and functions 
from the General Assembly and, with the 
exception of the general laws relating to 
“cities, towns, and counties,” exercise a con- 
siderable degree of home rule. The counties, 
on the other hand, rely more upon state aid 
in the performance of local governmental 
functions. There is a state subsidy toward 
the cost of education; the state has taken 
over all of the county roads (except in 
Henrico and two other counties); and in- 
creasing state aid (and control) is apparent 
in most of the other county functions. 

Indeed, unless the county governments 
put their houses in order by adopting one 
of the modern forms of organization avail- 
able to them—the county manager or county 
executive plan—it seems fairly obvious that 
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their few remaining functions will be ab- 
sorbed by the state. 

The manager plan in Henrico County pro- 
vides for no independent boards other than 
the board of zoning appeals (appointed by 
the judge of the circuit court), and the 
school board and board of fire 
commissioners, both appointed 
by and serving at the pleasure 
of the county board. The sheriff, 
the county attorney, and the 
county clerk are elected by the 
voters for four-year terms, but 
their compensation as well as 
that of their assistants is fixed 
by the board of supervisors, 
which gives the board a degree 
of control necessary to effect 
proper co-operation between the 
several departments. 

Contact with the public is 
largely through the Richmond 
press; both newspapers, the 
Times-Dispatch and the News Leader, hav- 
ing staunchly supported the manager plan 
from its inception. By means of daily press 
interviews the manager has opportunity to 
bring matters of current news interest before 
the citizens. The manager submits a monthly 
report of the activities of the several de- 
partments and the county’s financial con- 
dition. This is mimeographed and mailed 
to any citizen requesting a copy. Complaints 
and requests from the citizens usually come 
in the mail or by telephone, but a good many 
persons come to the court house, which is 
in Richmond, to transact their business in 
person. 

From time to time the manager, members 
of the board, and department heads attend 
the numerous civic association or commun- 
ity group meetings which are held in differ- 
ent parts of the County. The small villages 
and unincorporated towns have community 
meetings, and there is keen citizen interest 
in the new government. These meetings 
occur with such frequency that a county 
manager’s wife will often find her husband 
out for the evening “on official business.”’ 

The internal organization of the depart- 
ments differs from that in the typical city in 
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that it is considerably more decentralized. 
For instance, in several of the small com- 
munities the finance department operates 
substations where water bills are paid and 
where the water superintendents receive in- 
structions from the central office in the court 
house for “disconnects” or 
“turn-ons.” The public works 
department is likewise decen- 
tralized so as better to handle 
the county roads, the three 
water systems, and two sewer 
systems, disposal plant, etc. 
The city of Richmond on the 
north side of the James River 
roughly divides the county into 
an eastern and western district; 
the public works department 
therefore has operating bases in 
both ends of the county, the 
area of which is 280 square 
miles. 


Dement: Studio 


Day 
One of the most interesting 
county activities is that carried on by the 
county agricultural agent who is a federal, 
state, and county official receiving his pay 
from the state agricultural extension division, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and Henrico County. The county agent 
works with groups and individuals to dem- 
onstrate how the kind of farming they are 
doing may be done in a better and more 
profitable manner. The county agent also 
has been in charge of relief loans, Red Cross 
seed aid, emergency relief, rural rehabilita- 
tion, and local crop production programs. 

The county police do not operate from 
precinct headquarters but are located in 
four districts and are available for call at 
any hour, keeping in touch with headquar- 
ters by telephone and by radio, with which 
all cars are equipped. 

The school system is likewise built up 
around the four high schools, one in each 
district, and 32 school buses bring the chil- 
dren to the schools over hard-surfaced high- 
ways. 

The purchasing of supplies and materials 
for the schools is handled by the central pur- 
chasing agent in the department of finance. 
The difference in distribution of a county 
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manager’s time and that of a city manager 
might be described by saying that a county 
manager must be “more in circulation.’’ The 
telephone can be used for contact with dis- 
tant parts of the county, but the manager 
must spend a considerable part of his time 
in personally visiting the different projects 
under way or proposed, the several head- 
quarters, depots, and collection offices. 

The most impressive city-county differ- 
ence is in financial administration. Henrico 
has 25 different funds, each with its own 
budget, the county budget being a summary 
of the several “fund” budgets. The daily 
collection of revenues is distributed to the 
several funds according to their respective 
levies. 

Bank borrowings prior to the fall tax 
collections are unnecessary, as_ interfund 
loans are made from the pooled cash in the 
bank belonging to all funds. 

Upon the county manager is placed the 
responsibility for the collection, expenditure, 
custody of and accounting for all the public 
funds belonging to the county; no comp- 
troller, auditor, or other watch dog of the 
treasury is provided in the statute. An 
elaborate system of cost accounting is not 
required by law, nor is one being attempted. 

The county’s most pressing problem at 
the moment is to prevent a part of the 
county being annexed by the city of Rich- 
mond. The annexation of some outlying 
areas, amounting to something less than one- 
half of the assessed valuation of the county, 
would be a terrific blow to the remaining 
citizens and property left in the county and 
would mean sharply increased taxation to 
maintain present standards of the public 
services. The solution appears to lie along 
the line of regional administration or zones 
of service covering the whole metropolitan 
area of “Greater Richmond,” in which con- 
trol would be exercised jointly by the city 
and the counties, and the tax bill would 
vary in different sections or zones according 
to the extent of the services being rendered 
in the particular area. 

Another problem which the county shares 
in common with every employer, both pub- 
lic and private, is that of personnel. It is 
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planned to raise the standards of the various 
services without perhaps increasing the num- 
ber of public employees. This will be done 
by applying the merit system in the selec- 
tion and continuance in employment of per- 
sonnel, providing in-service training for 
employees, and by developing a high em- 
ployee morale and pride in affiliation with 
a governmental unit as a career service. 
Through these and other personnel methods 
individual output may be increased and the 
character of service improved. 

The opportunity is afforded by the pres- 
ent simplified governmental structure to co- 
ordinate the development of the road sys- 
tem, of community sanitation and utilities, 
of police and fire protection, together with 
the program of education, community recre- 
ation, and farm and home demonstration 
work so as to comprise a general plan for 
the public welfare or well-being of the entire 
area. 

A majority of the voters indicated their 
preference for the new government by re- 
electing all manager plan candidates to the 
board of supervisors in the November, 1935, 
election; and with the co-operation and help 
of the citizenship, a county-wide program 
of wholesome development should take place. 

The city of Richmond, where the city and 
county managers will hold their 23rd annual 
conference, was founded in 1737 by William 
Byrd II, progenitor of two famous Virgin- 
ians of the present day, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd and Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Its 
early history is a moving story of the con- 
quest of the new world. At Richmond the 
first coal was mined; the first American 
iron and brick were made; here the great 
tobacco industry had its inception. 

Today Richmond is a thriving city of 
185,000 population, the financial and _ in- 
dustrial capital of this section. Richmond 
is governed by a city council and a mayor. 
The council is composed of a board of 
aldermen of 12 members and the common 
council of 20 members. The mayor is the 
executive head of the government and ap- 
points the four directors who are in charge 
of the departments of public safety, public 
works, public welfare, and public utilities. 
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Annual Municipal Reports— 1936 Models 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ 


\ssociation, Chicago 


Sixty-eight cities have issued annual reports covering 1935 activi- 


ties. 


The outstanding features of these reports, as described in 


this article, should be of interest to all municipal administrators. 


HE days of dull, dry-as-dust municipal 

reports with prolix financial data are 

numbered. In their place there is ap- 
pearing a new type of report, attractively 
bound and printed, written in concise, read- 
able language, and enlivened by photographs 
and graphic statistics. City officials are be- 
ginning to realize that public reporting must 
be designed to appeal to the public, not to 
the archivist. These are the optimistic con- 
clusions resulting from a review of the re- 
ports issued by American cities during 1936. 
By no means all of the 1936 reports have 
been developed to this advanced stage, but 
the improvements made by some cities a 
year ago have been copied by other cities, 
and this year’s leaders have produced other 
innovations, so the trend is definitely encour- 
aging. 

What is the form of these reports? What 
do they contain? What devices do they use 
to arouse the interest of the public? The 
average report is 6 by 9 inches in size, 
although a few range from vest-pocket edi- 
tions to a size of 8'% by 11 inches. In length, 
or number of pages, there is also a consid- 
erable variation, ranging from pamphlets of 
a few pages to the 358-page volume pub- 
lished by New York City. Most of the 
reports, however, are from 40 to 70 pages in 
length. 

The cover design and title offer oppor- 
tunities for considerable diversity and orig- 
inality. One of the most attractive reports, 
the first annual report of Trenton, New 


* Epitor'’s Not Mr. Woolpert received an 
A. B. in 1932 from the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He was a teaching assistant at the 
University of California (Berkeley) 1932-33; and 
research assistant public administration at the 
University of Chicago, 1933-35. During 1934-35 
he was research assistant to Leonard D. White, 
member of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 11 
Washington, D. | 


Jersey, has a two-page aerial photograph of 
the city on which is superimposed the title 
“Trenton Reports, 1935.” A number of 
cities use photographs of public buildings 
for their cover features; other reports have 
only the seal of the city and the title of 
the report. Several cities have abandoned 
the title of “Annual Report” for such titles 
as “Municipal Activities,’ “Civic Affairs,” 
or “New York Advancing.” Wichita, Kan- 
sas, whose annual report was prepared under 
a WPA grant, titled it “Wichita Progress 
Annual.” There is considerable merit, how- 
ever, in the practice of including somewhere 
in the title the words “Annual Report.” 

With respect to typography, two of the 
most attractive reports are those of Bronx- 
ville and Larchmont, New York. Printed on 
heavy, soft-finish stock, these reports use 
large type and bold-face heads with block 
paragraphing. The result is a page that is 
easy to read and attractive in appearance. 
Several otherwise attractive reports suffered 
from the use of too small type which is diffi- 
cult to read and lacks sufficient open space. 
Another device which improves the appear- 
ance of the reports and helps to emphasize 
salient facts is the use of bold-face type for 
key statements. Not all of the better reports 
from the point of view of content are ex- 
pensive publications. A very attractive plan- 
ographed report was issued by Saline, Mich- 
igan, and a number of very fine mimeo- 
graphed reports were also received, those of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and Plymouth, 
Michigan, being particularly attractive in 
appearance. 

With regard to organization and general 
content most of the better reports have a 
frontispiece, a table of contents, an organiza- 
tion chart, an official directory, a letter of 
transmittal from the city manager or mayor, 
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a condensed outline of the highlights of the 
year — sometimes accompanied by recom- 
mendations for the following year’s program, 
concise accounts of the functioning and ac- 
tivities of the several departments, the 
auditor’s report or such financial tabulation 
as the individual charters require, and a 
brief list of descriptive facts concerning the 
city, such as population, area, assessed valu- 
ation, etc. Although there is some variation 
in the order of appearance. the above order 
is most commonly adhered to. By placing 
financial data other than concise summary 
tables at the back of the report, the reader 
who is not interested in the details is not 
discouraged by heavy material. 

As to writing style many of the reports 
are inclined toward a rather somber recita- 
tion of facts and figures without much inter- 
pretation. The more attractive reports, on 
the other hand, make the best of every 
opportunity to present the facts in an inter- 
esting setting, with figures translated into 
terms which will have meaning to the cit- 
izen reader. A readable style of reporting 
is illustrated in the following excerpt from 
the Wichita, Kansas, report: 


STREETS AND SEWERS 


If you lived in a frontier country your budget 
would have been taxed to the limit to cover 
maintenance of roads to and from your property. 
A good deal of time and effort would have gone 
into making roads passable and safe. Since you 
live within the city limits your private expenses 
were negligible for such upkeep. Your city took 
care of it for you. If you lived on a dirt street 
the city graded and marked it for you. If you 
lived on a paved street it repaired, swept, and 
flushed it for you. 


HEALTH 

How was your health in 1935? What effort 
did you make to keep normal and healthy? Did 
the family budget go as a preventive rather than 
a curative measure? 

Your city made every effort to prevent disease 
and make a safe community in which to live. 
Even if the family budget could have stood the 
strain, it would have been a physical impossi- 
bility to have inspected every restaurant in 
which you ate, inspected the water and milk 
which you drank, or forced your neighbor to 
have corrected any unsanitary condition which 
might have affected your health, so your city 
spent a good part of its “family budget” on this 
protection. 
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| October 


The presentation of statistics in graphic 
form offers another field for ingenuity and 
creation of reader appeal. Simple bar and 
pie charts and line graphs are becoming 
quite common in municipal reports, and 
their effect is salutary, but so far only the 
surface has been scratched in the use of this 
medium of reporting. Still more attractive 
and full of promise are the pictographs 
and/or illustrated charts used by several 
cities. This form of pictorial statistics, first 
developed in Austria and used so effectively 
in recent reports of the National Resources 
Committee, offers unlimited opportunity for 
the presentation of figures in a form which 
will not only attract the interest of the 
reader but will also serve to identify indi- 
vidual tables in his memory. 

DEATH AND DESTRUCTION 


A CHALLENGE fo DRIVERS and OEDESTRIANS 
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PICTOGRAPHS ATTRACT ATTENTION 
TO STATISTICS 


Attractive tables and charts may serve 
to enliven the facts of municipal reports, but 
it remains for photographs to add the per- 
sonal touch to accounts of municipal activ- 
ities. Unusual photographs of public build- 
ings, “before and after” pictures of public 
improvements, and “human interest” photo- 
graphs of municipal services make the an- 
nual report a real and living story for the 
reader. From the standpoint of attractive- 
ness, the growing use of the “bleed treat- 
ment” of photographs, i.e. without margins, 
is one of the most noteworthy recent develop- 
ments. Several cities, among which are Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Bangor, Maine, Sacramento, 
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California, Berkeley, California, and Norfolk, 
Virginia, made exceptionally good use of 
this type of illustration. In several of the 
reports photographs are supplemented by at- 
tractive architects’ sketches, particularly in 
the case of proposed or incompleted public 
improvements. Another attrac- 
tive form of illustration used to 
good advantage in a few reports 
is an illustrated map of the city 
or of certain improvement areas. 

Of the special features which 
distinguished individual reports, 
only a few can be mentioned 
here. Topeka, Kansas, has six 
pages of “Information for In- 
vestors,’ including population, 
assessed valuation, tax limita- 
tions and levies, bonded debt, 
etc. Larchmont, New York, has 
a page entitled, “Dates on the 
Village Calendar,” including 
past-due dates, beginning of the 
fiscal year, and the date for sale of tax liens. 
West Bend, Wisconsin, has a feature known 
as “The Citizens’ Ten Commandments,” 
which included admonitions to be prompt in 
the payment of tax and water bills, to refrain 
from parking cars in the streets overnight, to 
go to the polls on election day, and to get 
ashes ready for the weekly collection. A 
chart entitled, “What Price Government,” in 
the report of the auditor of New Rochelle, 
New York, gives an interesting breakdown 
of expenditures as they would affect taxes on 
properties at different assessed valuations. 
On the back cover of the Bronxville, New 
York, report are the telephone numbers of 
the city hall and the fire and police depart- 
ment; while the Reading, Massachusetts, re- 
port included a list of all fire alarm boxes 
and special signals on a red cardboard page 
which can be torn out and hung near the 
telephone. 


ELton D 


In addition to the comprehensive annual 
report a number of cities are doing excellent 
reporting work through the medium of 
monograph reports covering one activity or 
through small leaflets containing summary 
information for the taxpayer. Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, issues a bi-monthly bulletin, the 
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final issue each year being a condensed an- 
nual report. Prepared in an informal news- 
magazine style, it uses such striking heads 
as “The G-Men of Science,” “That Tired 
Feeling,’ and “The Summer Round-up.” 
Other features of these Shorewood bulletins 
are the boxing of highlights and 
the use of “advertisements” of 
special services. One of the best 
monograph reports received was 
an eight-page, vest-pocket size 
“Report on Water Supply” from 
Bozeman, Montana. In _ this 
pamphlet the city manager pre- 
sented in clear, concise language 
both the advantages and disad- 
vantages of installing water 
meters. Such reporting on timely 
subjects promotes intelligent 
and informed public opinion. 

For originality and cleverness 
of style special mention may be 
made of the mimeographed re- 
port of Columbus, Georgia, entitled, “City 
Taxes, Cigarettes, and Chewing Gu.n.” 
Within the five pages of this pamphlet the 
citizen is given a breakdown of his tax bill in 
terms of everyday expenditures for common- 
place articles. The following excerpt is 
typical: 

I Hadn’t Thought of That. When we wash 
dishes in the sink or take a bath it does not 
occur to us what becomes of all this dirty water, 
but to have these luxuries and to carry off the 
rain water without its washing us away requires 
many miles of sewers deep in the ground. These 
have to be cleaned and maintained and additions 
added from time to time. It costs Mr. Average 
Taxpayer a three-cent postage stamp each month 
for this service and luxury .. . 

To sum up, if the average taxpayer drives his 
car five-thousand miles in a year, he will pay as 
much tax on his gasoline alone as for all the 
essential city services put together. Of all things 
he buys, the cheapest on earth are his city’s 
services. 

A number of cities prepare small pamph- 
lets or leaflets to be inserted with tax or 
water bills. Milwaukee’s six-page leaflet, 
“Taxes on Your Home,” includes excellent 
sketches and cost figures by departments per 
month and per year. The entire inside 
spread is devoted to an illustrated map 
showing the location of municipal property 
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and buildings and entitled ‘“Milwaukee’s 
Balance Sheet.” In one corner of the map 
the city’s bonded debt is subtracted from 
the estimated value of the civic plant, plus 


POPULATION AND SERVICES 
GO UP --- TAXES GO DOWN 
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AN EFFECTIVE COMBINATION OF BAR CHART 
AND PICTOGRAPH 


amortization funds and assets, and the bal- 
ance designated “Debt-Free Community 
Assets.” 

For many of the cities that submitted re- 
ports during 1936, annual reports are a well- 
established municipal activity. For example, 
Reading, Massachusetts, issued its 291st an- 
nual report and Stoughton, Massachusetts, 
its 209th annual report. On the other hand, 
26 cities made their first venture into annual 
reporting during the year. The cities, accord- 
ing to population group, which have issued 
1 Because of variations in fiscal years, some of 
the cities which regularly issue annual reports 
have not yet published their reports covering the 


year 1935. 
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reports? in 1936, covering the year 1935, 
are: 

Under 10,000—Atchison, Kansas; Bailey- 
ville, Belfast, Brewer, Ellsworth, Mount 
Desert, Presque Isle, and Washburn, Maine; 
Mansfield, Middleboro, and Stoughton, 
Massachusetts; Plymouth and Saline, Mich- 
igan; Bronxville and Larchmont, New York; 
Bedford and Oberlin, Ohio; Oregon City, 
Oregon; West Reading, Pennsylvania; Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia; Bellows Falls, Rock- 
ingham, and St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Bryan, 
Texas; Rhinelander and West Bend, Wis- 
consin. 

10,000 to 30,000—Stratford, Connecticut; 
Mason City, Iowa; Auburn and Bangor, 
Maine; Norwood, Reading, and Westfield, 
Massachusetts; Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Teaneck, New Jersey; Ironton, Ohio; 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; 
Staunton and Winchester, Virginia; Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; Big Spring, Texas; 
Shorewood, Stevens Point, and Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin; Outremont and Westmount, 
Quebec. 

30,000 to 100,000 — Berkeley and Sacra- 
mento, California; Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Topeka, Kansas; Muskegon and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Binghamton, New York; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Over 100,000 — Hartford, Connecticut; 
Wichita, Kansas; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Trenton, New 
Jersey; New York, New York; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Norfolk, Virginia; and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Pamphlets or monograph reports were is- 
sued by the following cities: 
Stockton, California; New Rochelle, New 
York: Roanoke, Virginia, and Bluefield, 
West Virginia. Letters or brief reports: San 
Buenaventura, Oakland, and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; Columbus, Georgia: Mansfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; Bozeman, 
Montana; Teaneck, New Jersey; Hanover, 
Pennsylvania; Beaumont and Dallas, Texas; 
Morgantown, West Virginia; Madison, Mil- 
waukee, and Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


Financial: 
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Social Characteristics of Cities” 


X. SPECIALIZATION AND SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT 
3y WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


In this article Mr. Ogburn compares cities within metropolitan 
areas with an equal number of cities outside such areas 
with regard to diversification in a variety of characteristics. 


UBURBS are a creation of recent times. 

They are made possible by the abun- 

dance of rapid transportation. People 
can and do thus cluster outside the city’s 
boundary line, drawn generally previous to 
the recent growth of transportation. There 
are many interesting phenomena about such 
aggregations of population hugging the high- 
ways or railways leading into a city or living 
in other cities adjacent to the larger city. 
One interesting question concerns the degree 
of the homogeneity or diversification of oc- 
cupations and other characteristics. 

One theory is that the suburban move- 
ment is simply an expansion of parts of the 
city outward and the suburbs are thus diver- 
sifted just as are the wards within the city. 
In Chicago, for example, there are cities 
within the city, Polish, Bohemian, Italian, 
etc. Are not the suburbs a repetition of the 
same phenomena outside the city’s gates 
rather than within them? This conception 
views suburbs as parts of a city in an eco- 
nomic sense as truly as any other part within 
the city limits. The reason they are not 
governmentally a part of the city is simply 
the lag of government in taking in these 
areas. The fact that Cleveland Heights is 
not a part of political Cleveland is an acci- 
dent of government rather than a difference 
in economic and social independence. 

If this conception be correct the suburbs 
should be highly heterogeneous; for they are 
like the different areas within the city. These 
local areas within the city have been fre- 
quently studied in the form of census tracts, 
wards, or local communities. They may be 


* Eprtor’s Notre: This is the tenth of a series 
t articles by Professor Ogburn who was director 
i research of the President's Research Commit- 
1930-33 


tee on Social Trends 


as different as Gold Coast and slum, as 
Bohemian quarter and a section made up 
largely of families with children, or as busi- 
ness district and residence district. If sub- 
urbs are simply an extension of this sort of 
urban differentiation they would be hetero- 
geneous as are the various parts of a city. 

Another theory of suburbs is that they are 
relatively homogeneous since their conditions 
of life are supposed to be much alike. The 
inhabitants are not crowded as in a city. 
They are likely to have the common char- 
acteristic of children and yards. They are 
more likely to be married couples in middle 
life. According to this theory even though 
they be socially and economically a part of 
a highly differentiated metropolis, they are, 
nevertheless, it is argued, a homogeneous 
part. In a somewhat similar way, the slums, 
though located in different parts of a city, 
have many traits in common. 


METHOD or StTupDY 


These ideas about the nature of suburbs 
are such that they may be tested by the 
facts. But first there must be set up some 
standard of homogeneity with which to com- 
pare these satellite cities. One method is to 
select cities of the same size in the same 
region that are not in the orbit of the 
metropolis and then compare the hetero- 
geneity of the satellite cities with these more 
traditional cities. This method does not 
compare the heterogeneity of the suburbs 
with local areas within the city. Such a com- 
parison would be difficult to do statistically. 
But if the suburbs are more or less homo- 
geneous than “normal” cities, we have at 
least information about the nature of sub- 
urbs by way of comparison and especially 
concerning whether the specialization pro- 
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cess which is taking place in cities is proceed- 
ing faster or slower in the suburban types. 
It is possible that the specialization move- 
ment is found furthest developed in these 
satellite cities. 

The method of comparing the homogeneity 
of satellite cities with other cities may be 
illustrated by a case. The characteristics of 
monthly rent were chosen for study, and the 
average rents paid in each suburb were 
found. When these were grouped it was 
found that there were a good many wealthy 
suburbs where the average rent was high and 
also a good many working men’s suburbs 
where the rent was low. On the other hand, 
the rents for a similar number of other cities 
not near big cities were collected and ar- 
ranged on a scale; and it was found that 
most of these rents were nearly the same 
from one city to another. They thus tended 
to be close to the average. In the one case 
the rents were scattered and tended to 
cluster in two groups, the high rent suburbs 
and the low rent suburbs. In the other case 
they were not very scattered. There is a 
measure for this scatter which is called the 
standard deviation. In the case of the sub- 
_urbs the standard deviation was $16, and in 
the case of the non-satellite cities the 
standard deviation measuring the variation 
was only $4. 

The sizes of these standard deviations 
show then that for the attribute of rent 
there is more variation in the suburbs than 
in the non-suburbs. The conclusion is then 
drawn that in the case of rents there is more 
specialization in satellite cities than in cities 
not close to metropolises. In the matter of 
rent paid the non-satellite cities are more 
alike, while the suburbs are divided into 
rich men’s suburbs and poor men’s suburbs. 

If another characteristic is studied, 
though, the result might not be the same. 
For instance, in regard to the employment 
of married women outside the home it would 
seem that the suburbs would be much alike 
in this characteristic, for probably many 
married women in suburbs have children 
and hence would find it difficult to work and 
care for children at the same time. On the 
other hand, cities in general may vary a 
good deal in the opportunities for women 
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working. In any case in a sample of cities 
and suburbs the standard deviation was 
smaller for the suburbs (3.4) than in the 
cities not close to a metropolis (4.6). There 
is then in regard to the employment of mar- 
ried women less variation in the suburbs 
than in the cities. It is obviously desirable 
to study a large number of characteristics 
to test these theories regarding the nature 
of suburbs. 

In making such comparisons it is neces- 
sary to select comparable cities. For in- 
stance, one sample of places within the shop- 
ping areas of large cities included 25 sub- 
urbs, 13 in the Northeastern States, 9 in the 
Middle Western states, and 3 on the Pacific 
Coast. To compare with these, 25 cities 
without the shopping areas of large cities 
were chosen, with 13 in the Northeast, 9 in 
the Middle West, and 3 on the Pacific Coast. 
Each suburb was thus matched with a non- 
suburban city of about the same size. Thus 
Berkeley, California, 82,000 in population, 
was matched with Sacramento, California, 
with 93,000 population. The average popu- 
lation of this sample of suburbs was 65,000, 
and of all the cities in the sample without 
the shopping area was 67,000. 

A similar process was followed for cities 
within the population group 25,000 to 50,- 
000, which included 24 normal cities and 
24 suburbs, and for a group of 31 suburbs 


and 31 non-suburban cities of a smaller size | 


from 10,000 to 25,000 in population. With 
cities selected in this manner, there are 
three samples of cities within the shopping 
areas of big cities for three different sizes 
of places, and a similar number of cities 
without the shopping areas with about the 
same population and the same general loca- 
tion. 

The method of testing whether there is 
more variation, and hence more specializa- 
tion, in suburbs than in other similar cities 
is then clear. The results may now be 
examined. In variation of occupation the 
suburbs are generally more varied. For per- 
centages of the working population that are 
teachers, the standard deviations for two of 
the population classes of cities for the sub- 
urbs are 1.04 and .68 while for the other 
cities they are .42 and .45 (see Table I). 
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These measures mean that for the suburbs 
some have a very large per cent of teachers 
and some have a very small per cent, while 
for the comparable cities which are not 
suburban the percentage of teachers is more 
nearly the same. The suburbs are also more 
highly differentiated as to clergymen, police, 
and servants. But in respect to private 
guards and restaurant keepers the cities 
without the shopping areas are more differ- 
ent among themselves, as might be expected. 

For indices having to do with income there 
is a much wider variation among the cities 
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within the shopping radius. Such is the case 
in radios owned which was in 1930 some- 
thing of an index of income, in percentage 
paying income taxes, in the average rents 
paid, in the average value of the homes 
owned, in wages in manufacturing, and in 
wages paid in retail stores. In regard to 
economic conditions, then, it is quite clear 
that the satellite cities are differentiated 
into the rich and the poor (in comparison 
with the wealthy suburbs), while the cities 
not near to big cities are more nearly like 
the average. 


TABLE | 
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Teachers per 100 Workers 

Clergymen 

Px hic e 

Guards 

Hotel and Restaurant Keepers 

Personal and Domestic Service Workers 


Radios, Per Cent of Families Owning 
Income Tax Payers, Per Cent of Adults 
Median Monthly Rental 

Median Value of Homes 

Annual Earnings Rate, Manufacturing 
Annual Earnings Rate, Retail 


Married, Per Cent of Adults 

Widowers, Per Cent of Adults 

Widows, Per Cent of Adults 

Median Size of Family 

Families With No Young Children (in per cents) 
Children under Five per 100 Married Women 
Married Women Employed (in per cents) 
Home Owners, Per Cent of Families 
Apartment Houses, Per Cent of Dwellings 
Families with Lodgers (in per cents) ..... 

Sex Ratio of Single Men to Single Women 
Single Men, 20-35 (in per cents)...... 

Single Women, 20-35 (in per cents) 


Debt Per Capita 

Taxes Per Capita 

Cost of Health Per Capita 
Cost of Courts Per Capita 
Cost of Libraries Per Capita 
Cost of Recreation Per Capita 


Foreign-born Whites (in per cents) 
School Attendance at 16-17 (in per cents) 
Young Persons as Ratio to Middle Aged 
Old Persons as Ratio to Middle Aged 
Children, 10-15, Employed (in per cents) 


SPECIALIZATION IN SUBURBS 


Cities Within Metropolitan 





DIVERSIFICATION IN TERMS OF STANDARD 
Deviations By Size or Cities 








Populations in Thousands 





Cities Outside Metropolitan 
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In regard to conditions of family life and 
organization, the suburbs are more varied 
as to average size of family. There are 
suburbs with large families and suburbs with 
small families, whereas the non-suburban 
cities are more nearly average. There is 
also slightly more variation in the suburbs 
in the percentage of the population married, 
which is somewhat contrary to popular 
opinion. With regard to children an index 
was computed showing the number of chil- 
dren under 5 years of age per 100 married 
women. The suburbs are again more varied, 
as is also the case with the number of fam- 
ilies with no children under ten 
age living at home. These conclusions do 
not support the theory that family life is 
more homogeneous in the suburbs. There 
is a good deal of interest in regard to the 
data on families in the suburbs, since popu- 
lar writers have claimed that the matri- 
archate, once supposed to have been widely 
spread among primitive peoples, is being 
reestablished in the suburbs. For are not 
the men away at work in another city, and 
the women left in power in the suburban 
home? If this were the case there would 
probably be more uniformity in the sub- 
urban sample as to family characteristics, 
which there is not. On the other hand, the 
variation in the percentage of married 
women at work is greater in the non-sub- 
urban cities. The same is true of all women 
at work, whether married or not. 

In many other categories dealing with 
conditions relating to family the diversifica- 
tion is greater within the suburbs, as, for 
instance, families living in owned homes, 
families living in apartments, families taking 
in lodgers, and in the percentage of single 
women 20 to 35 years of age. In the ratio 
of single men to single women, however, 
there is more uniformity in the suburbs. In 
general, it is seen that in the conditions of 
family life and conditions related thereto 
these suburbs are more diversified, as is 
known to be the case with the various local 
communities within the city limits of very 
large cities. 

Another battery of characteristics has 
been found concerning government. There 
is more heterogeneity among the suburbs in 
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per capita indebtedness of the government 
and in the per capita taxes than in the case 
of the independent cities. These cities out- 
side the trading areas are also more unlike 
in the cost of certain governmental services 
as those providing recreation, libraries, 
health conditions, and courts. 

For certain miscellaneous traits, it is noted 
that in the number of foreign-born persons 
the suburbs are more different among them- 
selves, as though some of them specialize 
in having immigrants and others specialize 
in not having them. For the control group 
of cities there is more uniformity. In the 
employment of children the larger suburbs 
have child labor and less variation among 
them in this trait. But the opposite is true 
for the medium sized cities. The diversifica- 
tion in school attendance is greater in the 
suburbs when measured by the percentage 
of the children 16 and 17 years of age that 
are in school. With regard to the age of the 
population, suburbs are less homogeneous 
than the cities independent of the great 
metropolitan centers. Some seem to have 
more old and some old; some more 
young and some less young. 

Cities within the metropolitan area have 
been compared with an equal number with- 
out the area, comparable in size and regional 
location, with regard to diversification in a 
variety of characteristics. The suburbs spe- 
cialize more in these various traits than do 
the cities more independent of larger cities. 
For the three different classes of cities there 
were 91 different comparisons as to variabil- 
ity. In 72 of these 91, or 80 per cent of the 
comparisons, there was greater diversification 
among the suburbs. It is concluded then that 
the specialization process taking place in 
cities goes further in the satellite cities. 
These are generally the newer and more 
rapidly growing cities and hence have more 
of an opportunity to specialize. But the 
specialization is probably not caused by 
growth; growth rather extends the oppor- 
tunity. The reason for the specialization is 
probably the same as that which causes cer- 
tain blocks within a city to specialize, since 
the satellite cities seem to be more or less 
an extension of these specialized city blocks 
outward beyond the official city limits. 
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Who Are Assistant City Managers 


From this study it is evident that there has been no general acceptance of 
the office of assistant city manager thereby seriously limiting the possibil- 


ity of entering upon a career in the 


O help answer numerous requests about 

the possibilities of entering the public 

service by way of an assistantship in 
the city manager’s office, the International 
City Managers’ Association decided to can- 
vass the managers to ascertain the possibili- 
ties. Sixty-five of the 98 city managers who 
replied do not have an assistant.’ Only 33 
reported specifically that they had an assist- 
ant manager: 13 reported the title “assistant 
city manager’; eight call their assistants 
either “executive assistant,” “executive sec- 
retary,” or “secretary to the manager”; and 
the others report various titles. 

Of the 33 cities which reported having as- 
stant city managers, five are in cities under 
10,000; 10 in cities of 10,000 to 50,000; and 
18 in cities over 50,000. Two-thirds of the 
assistant managers have been appointed to 
their present positions since 1932. The 15 
managers in cities under 50,000 receive an 
average salary of $2,025, the range being 
$1,200 to $3,100. The 18 assistant managers 
in cities over 50,000 receive an average sal- 
ary of $3,250, with a range of $1,500 to 
$4,800—only one salary ($1,500) was re- 
ported lower than $2,400. There is a con- 
siderable variation from city to city in the 
duties and responsibilities of the position. 
This is evident from the following state- 
ments: 

Ames, Iowa (10,261). C. C. McCarthy, 


1 Twenty-two manager cities and counties of 
over 50,000 population have no assistant manager : 
Austin, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Waco, Texas; 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Charlotte, Durham, 
Durham County, and Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Flint and Saginaw, Michigan; Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Knoxville, Tennessee; Monroe Coun- 
ty, New Rochelle, Niagara Falls, and Rochester, 
New York; Pasadena and San Diego, California ; 
Roanoke, Virginia; Wheeling, West Virginia; 
and Wichita, Kansas. In many instances some 
department head is designated to act for the man- 
ager during his absence. 


public service through this channel. 


assistant city manager since 1927, holds a 
B. S. degree in forestry from Iowa State 
College. His duties involve engineering work 
and general administrative duties. His pre- 
vious experience included work with the 
state highway commission. 

ArviIpA, QuEBEC (1,835). R. H. Morrison, 
assistant city manager since 1930, supervises 
all labor on maintenance and construction 
work. Prior to his appointment he was for 
24 years a general construction contractor. 

ASHEVILLE, NoRTH CAROLINA (50,193). 
Weldon Weir, director of public works since 
September, 1935, acts as city manager only 
under specific directions from the city man- 
ager, except in routine matters. After gradu- 
ating from college he was in parks and play- 
ground work until accepting his present po- 
sition. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (82,109). Chester 
C. Fisk has been executive assistant since 
December, 1935. He interviews those who 
come to see the city manager, represents the 
manager at public meetings, and performs 
general tasks for the city manager. After re- 
ceiving an A. B. degree he took some grad- 
uate work in public administration. He was 
a draftsman in the Berkeley engineering de- 
partment, 1925-29, and assistant city engi- 
neer, 1929-35. 

Bic Sprinc, Texas (13,735). Herbert 
Whitney has been city secretary and treas- 
urer since April, 1934. After obtaining a 
B. S. degree in electrical engineering at Texas 
A. and M. College he worked for three years 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. He is now enrolled in one of the ex- 
tension courses in municipal administration 
given by the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

BINGHAMTON, NEw YorK (76,662). John 
E. Hogan, director of finance since 1932, 
acts as city manager when the occasion 
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arises. He “keeps a constant eye” on city 
operations, reports items to the city manager, 
and takes care of specific problems assigned 
him by the manager. He is a C. P. A. and 
was assessor for two years. 

BRISTOL, VIRGINIA (8,840). Mrs. L. M. 
Sproles, assistant to city manager since Oc- 
tober, 1927, attends to all office details, pur- 
chasing, and water department billing. She 
is a business college graduate and had 13 
years of general office and business and pur- 
chasing experience. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA (15,245). S. 
L. Williamson, city engineer since 1932, is a 
graduate of Virginia Military Institute in 
civil engineering and directs public works 
activities. 

CINCINNATI, Ont0 (451,160). John Ames 
has been executive assistant since January, 
1936. He is a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati and has had experience in engi- 
neering dnd as superintendent of police rec- 
ords. Mr. Ames acts for the city manager in 
the safety department but does not have au- 
thority to act for him in general activities. 

Datias, TExAs (260,475). L. B. Houston, 
who has a B. S. degree in engineering, has 
been assistant to the city manager since 
October, 1935. He had three years’ experi- 
ence in the public works department, during 
the last nine months of which he was assist- 
ant to the director. He assists the city man- 
ager with correspondence, assembles infor- 
mation to present to the city council, inter- 
views callers, makes special investigations, 
reviews all incoming mail, and relieves the 
manager of as much detail as possible. 

Dayton, Onto (200,982). A. J. Althoff, 
secretary to city manager since July, 1921, is 
a commercial college graduate and was for- 
merly chief clerk in the water works depart- 
ment. He has authority to sign payrolls, 
purchase orders, and vouchers and to handle 
correspondence. 

EDGEWooD, PENNSYLVANIA (4,821). Paul 
M. Crawford has been assistant manager 
since September, 1931. He had two years of 
engineering training and two years of rail- 
road engineering. His work is mostly clerical, 
and he has authority to act for the manager 
only on regular detail work. 
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ELLWoop City, PENNSYLVANIA (12,323). 
F. Emerson Walker, assistant engineer since 
March, 1928, attended college two years and 
took a correspondence course in civil engi- 
neering. During the summers while he was 
in college he worked at local municipal jobs. 
He prepares plans and estimates, stakes con- 
struction work, inspects new work, and car- 
ries on office routine. 

Fort WortH, Texas (163,447). L. W. 
Hoelscher, assistant to city manager since 
September, 1935, had been city planning 
board engineer in Fort Worth since 1926. 

GLADSTONE, MicHicAN (5,170). Alfred 
F. Raddant, assistant city manager since 
June, 1935, is a high school graduate and 
has taken some correspondence courses. He 
started in the light department in 1921, and 
when the manager plan went into effect he 
became superintendent of light and water; 
later he took over streets and sewers. “Now 
handles all outside work, leaving me time to 
think,” writes the manager. 

GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN (168,592). 
Walter H. Sack has been assistant city man- 
ager since May, 1935. He has taken special 
courses in the Walton School of Account- 
ancy, Northwestern University, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. He relieves the city 
manager of all detail but does not have 
authority to act for the manager. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (54,786). E. S. 
Clark, city engineer since May, 1925, started 
as superintendent of street maintenance in 
1916 and became city engineer in 1922. He 
is director of public works as well as city 
engineer and has authority to act for the 
manager. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA (142,032). 
Miss Cleora Brooks, assistant city manager, 
since June, 1935, is a high school and normal 
school graduate. She has served as secretary 
and chiet clerk to seven city managers. She 
acts for the city manager in his absence. 

Lupspock, Texas (20,520). C. M. Mus- 
grove, assistant since May, 1936, was for- 
merly manager of a large hardware store and 
is now purchasing agent and commercial op- 
erator of public utilities. 

MIAMI, (110,637). 


FLORIDA Frank J. 
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Kelly, assistant city manager since July, 
1933, is a member of the Florida Bar and a 
graduate of a business college. His previous 
experience includes clerical and secretarial 
work with a railroad, trust department of a 
bank, sheriff’s office, and two years as secre- 
tary to the city manager. He handles cor- 
respondence, interviews the public, serves as 
acting city manager in the absence of the 
manager, and performs the duties of city 
clerk, to which office he was recently ap- 
pointed. 

MorGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA (16,186). 
Grace Sullivan has been secretary since 
March, 1934. Her education includes three 
years in college. She acts as secretary to the 
city manager and in his absence has author- 
ity to act for him. 

Norro_ik, VirGIniA (129,710). Irving R. 
Vanderberry, executive secretary and pur- 
chasing agent since February, 1926, is a 
business college graduate. He was formerly 
chief clerk in the Norfolk police department. 
He now has control and supervision over 
centralized purchasing, office management, 
correspondence, administrative duties not re- 
quiring the manager’s time and attention; he 
acts as liaison official between the city man- 
ager and department heads, prepares the an- 
nual and other reports, analyzes plans and 
recommendations which require action by 
the manager. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (284,063). Andrew 
J. Smith, executive secretary to manager 
since January, 1934, is a graduate of the 
University of California, worked in the 
health department for five years, and has 
charge of public relations and general duties. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA (185,389). 
M. B. Cunningham, assistant to city man- 
ager since December, 1933, attended busi- 
ness college, the University of Oklahoma, 
and studied civil engineering through a cor- 
respondence school course. He was an audi- 
tor, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1919- 
20; engineer, Oklahoma City water depart- 
ment, 1919-20; assistant superintendent, wa- 
ter department, 1923-33. His duties involve 
cost accounting, city-federal project assign- 
ments, personnel management, purchase req- 
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uisition control, and general duties of the 
manager’s office. 

OQUTREMONT, QurEBEc (27,850). Eugene 
Roy, assistant city engineer since Septem- 
ber, 1924, holds B. A., B. A. Sc., and C. E. 
degrees. He prepares plans, profiles, esti- 
mates, and reports on works inspection. 

RIVERSIDE, ILLINoIs (6,770). Karl Brusa, 
engineer assistant since October, 1935, holds 
a B. S. degree in civil engineering and has 
had experience in railroad construction, 
building construction, and sales work. He 
supervises WPA construction work, recrea- 
tion projects, and other work as required. 

RoyaLt Oak, MICHIGAN (22,904). E. J. 
Giffels, office engineer, engineering depart- 
ment since April, 1926, is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, with a B. S. degree 
in civil engineering. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA (93,750). Ray- 
mond C. Oakley, executive secretary since 
1922, attended business college. He has 
served under four city managers, handling 
the routine affairs of the office. In the ab- 
sence of the city manager the city engineer 
generally acts for him. 

St. JosepH, MicwicAn (8,349). D. E. 
Bicknell, superintendent of public works 
since January, 1929, was educated in civil 
and electrical engineering and formerly was 
employed by the county highway and city 
water departments. He performs duties of 
the manager in case of absence, suspension, 
removal, or resignation of the manager. 

SCHENECTADY, NEW YorK (95,692). 
George D. Lamberton, secretary-assistant to 
city manager since January, 1936, attended 
Boston University. His duties are secretar- 
ial, and he acts as general assistant to city 
manager, handling matters assigned him by 
the manager, with limited authority. 

TEANECK, NEW JerSEY (16,513). Howard 
Ward has been general clerk since 1932. His 
duties vary from handling bond refunding 
to the conduct of examinations in the selec- 
tion of firemen. The official acting manager 
is the township treasurer. 

Torepo, Onto (290,718). August Z. 
Schneider, secretary and assistant to the city 
manager since February, 1936, is a graduate 
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of Oberlin College. He is a general assistant 
without authority to act for the manager. 

TRENTON, NEw JERSEY (123,356). Ray- 
mond F. Richter, executive secretary and 
personnel officer since September, 1935, at- 
tended business college and has had twelve 
years’ experience as secretary to the direc- 
tor of public safety and later was licensing 
officer. He investigates all candidates for city 
positions, interviews callers who do not insist 
on seeing the manager, and handles other 
work for the manager. 

Two Rivers, WIsconsINn (10,083). H. G. 
Appleby, secretary to city manager and 
deputy city clerk since September, 1933, 
attended business college for two years. He 
had six years’ experience as bookkeeper and 
general clerk in the department of public 
works at Beloit, Wisconsin; two years with 
a private company as stenographer; and 
one year as a bookkeeper with a furniture 
company. He is a junior administrator as- 
sisting the manager and doing some general 
clerical work. 

One question on the inquiry addressed to 
city managers was: “If you have had ap- 
prentices or assistants in the past, what has 
become of them?” In Berkeley, California, 
one former assistant has been promoted to 
personnel and research director. Of the three 
assistants which C. A. Harrell had at Ports- 
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mouth, Ohio, and Binghamton, New York, 
one is now with an insurance company, one 
with a financial institution, and the present 
employment of the third is unknown. In 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, an assistant manager 
quit to become a project engineer with WPA. 
A former assistant in Cincinnati, Carleton 
E. Sharpe, became city manager of St. 
Petersburg, Florida. In Dallas, Texas, 
former apprentice J. W. Aston is now assist- 
ant finance director, Hirst Sutton is with the 
federal government in Washington, D. C.., 
David L. Robinson is with Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago. A former as- 
sistant in Hillsborough, California, became 
city manager of San Mateo, and another is 
deputy county engineer, San Mateo County. 
Former assistant managers of Miami, Flor- 
ida, are Paul B. Wilcox, now executive di- 
rector, New Haven Taxpayers, Inc., and 
L. L. Lee, incumbent city manager who 
served four years as assistant. In Norfolk, 
Virginia, former apprentices were Glen Leet, 
now administrative assistant, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C., and Corbett. 
Long, now research clerk, city of Norfolk. 
In Two Rivers, Wisconsin, a former assistant 
is now manager of the Montgomery Ward 
Store at Aurora, Illinois. F. L. Streed, for- 
mer assistant at Winnetka, Illinois, is now 
village manager of Kenilworth. 





No Trouble At All, Madam 


T IS afternoon of one of our recent stifling hot days. 


A wilting city manager is poring 


over his work-laden desk when the ring of his telephone demands his attention. A lady's 


voice addresses him thus: 


Lapy: /’m so sorry to have to report that the city’s garbage collectors failed to pick up 
our garbage this morning. Will you please send one of your men over for it as soon as 


possible? 


MANAGER: I’m sorry our men overlooked collection of your garbage. We'll send some- 
one right over for it. Thank you for calling. (The collector who was presumably at fault 
was accordingly dispatched for the garbage, with a reprimand for his carelessness ringing in 


his ears. 
ensued ). 


Upon arrival at the complaining housewife’s home the following conversation 


CoLLector: /’m certain, lady, that your garbage can was nowhere in sight when I made 
my rounds this morning. I looked all around for it. 

Lapy (sweetly): J know it wasn’t. I purposely locked it indoors, thinking you'd rap 
on the door when you failed to find it. I wanted to be sure to see you so I could warn you 
to be careful not to step upon my flower beds when you pass through the yard. Thank you 


so much for making this extra trip. 


—A. J. KoeEnic, city manager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Carrying Insurance on Fire Apparatus 
and Stations 


Should a city carry liability and property 
damage insurance on fire apparatus? 
What should be the practice with respect 
to insuring fire stations against loss by 
fire? 


ITIES are not liable for torts arising out 

of the performance of strictly govern- 
mental functions such as fire service unless 
governmental immunity has been waived by 
statute. However, there are court decisions 
which hold that government is not immune 
from liability in accidents occurring when 
apparatus returns from alarms or is used 
in parades, etc. Likewise an action may be 
brought successfully against the driver of 
the apparatus even when he is performing a 
governmental function. In such an instance, 
however, the injured party, in order to get a 
judgment against the driver, must prove that 
he was wilfully negligent, intoxicated, or 
otherwise irresponsible; the exercise of poor 
judgment by the driver is not sufficient. It 
is extremely difficult to prove negligence or 
irresponsibility on the part of the driver 
when returning from an alarm, and of 
course in answering an alarm the apparatus 
may be operated at a high rate of speed 
without necessarily indicating negligence. 
Where the driver of the apparatus is judged 
liable, he usually is not able to pay. 

Even though there is no obligation on the 
part of the city many municipal officials 
feel that the city has a definite obligation to 
make recompense for injuries inflicted 
through the negligence of its employees. In 
some states city councils are prohibited by 
law from paying damages when the city is 
not liable. In order to get around this im- 
munity some cities carry property damage 
and personal liability insurance. However, 
an insurance company can assume only such 
liability as is permitted by law and is defi- 


nitely provided for in the insurance contract. 
In other words, the insurance company 
simply assumes the liability of the insured, 
and if there is no liability there is no claim 
for damages. A few companies are willing 
to attach an indorsement to a policy read- 
ing: “It is hereby agreed that in the event 
of claim arising under this policy the com- 
pany will not deny liability to the named 
assured by reason of its being a state, 
county, municipal corporation, or govern- 
mental agency.” Such a clause is not in- 
cluded in the standard policy and any insur- 
ance company which is willing to write such 
an indorsement should be investigated very 
carefully because most companies will not 
write anything other than the standard 
policy. 

Most cities will therefore find it inadvis- 
able to carry personal liability and property 
damage insurance on fire apparatus. If it is 
decided that the city should be protected in 
some way, it is preferable to insure the per- 
sonal liability of the drivers of the apparatus, 
including drivers of other municipal equip- 
ment, on a group basis. The city should be 
responsible for the acts of the drivers. A fire 
apparatus driver’s route and speed are regu- 
lated by his officers and it is only fair that 
the city should assume the driver’s personal 
liability in case of an accident whether or not 
insurance is carried. Where such a policy is 
followed the city should provide legal assis- 
tance if needed, pay damages if awarded, and 
not deduct from the driver’s pay for time 
lost in court. In some states, as in Minne- 
sota, cities have legal authority to carry 
insurance to protect firemen from suits for 
personal negligence or to indemnify them in 
the event any judgment is secured. 

It may be advisable to insure the fire risk 
of fire stations with insurance companies in 
a few instances as, for example, where there 
is a serious exposure hazard, where the fire 
Station is part of another building, or where 
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the cost of replacing the destroyed fire sta- 
tion would exceed the entire municipal 
budget for the year. Of course there is also 
the danger that a fire station may burn in a 
general city conflagration or be burned in a 
fire started from negligence just as in any 
other occupancy. In general, however, little 
is to be said in favor of the practice of insur- 
ing fire stations against fire. Likewise fire 
apparatus and chief officers’ automobiles 
need not be insured against theft. 


Special Assessment Bonds 
In the financing of local improvements, 
which is considered better, special assess- 
ment bonds which are a general obligation 
of the city or those which are a lien only 
on the improved property? 
COMPLETE answer to this question 
should include a discussion of such 
basic problems as the development of a 
sound platting policy and the restrictions 
which should be placed upon the authoriza- 
tion of special assessment improvements. To 
confine this reply to manageable propor- 
tions, however, it is limited to the relative 
merits of the two types of bonds referred 
to and to the suggestion of certain principles 
applicable to the issuance of special assess- 
ment bonds. 

The general-special obligation has the ad- 
vantage over the special-special in that 
money can be secured at a lower cost when 
the city pledges its full faith and credit. But 
general-specials have been the cause of many 
financial disasters in recent years. The ab- 
solute prohibition of general obligation spe- 
cial assessment bonds is not advisable, but 
there should be very definite restrictions on 
their issuance. Three sound principles or 
praciices ought to be adhered to: (1) gen- 
eral-specials should be subjected to the same 
type of authorization required of straight 
general obligations, preferably vote of 
electors; (2) general-specials (and all other 
contingent liabilities) should be brought 
within the constitutional or statutory debt 


limit; (3) each year a general ad valorem 
tax should be spread for the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest due during the subsequent 
year less the amount of collections from 
special assessments actually on hand at the 
time the general budget is adopted. 

For some types of improvements, however, 
the special-special should be retained. If 
special assessment improvements are made 
after determination of ability to pay and of 
the local desire for the improvement, then 
special assessment bonds which are direct 
lien only on the properties involved should 
be sound. 

There are certain principles which should 
govern the issuance of special assessment 
bonds: (1) all special assessment obliga- 
tions should be marketed at public sale or 
through other regular channels; many abuses 
have arisen in the practice of paying con- 
tractors with such bonds; (2) the bond 
should carry a longer life than the time 
within which special assessment installments 
are due; for example, the last serial might 
be due in ten years, whereas the last install- 
ment would be payable in eight years; a 
two year lag may be necessary because of 
possible delinquencies; (3) some cities have 
used the callable or optional feature in 
special assessment bonds so that if install- 
ment payments are made faster than antici- 
pated the city may retire its bonds faster; 
the city of Denver has reduced the average 
life of its special assessment bonds by about 
five or six years by the callable feature; 
(4) an over-all special assessment debt limit 
might be devised in order to prevent the 
pyramiding of special assessments on in- 
dividual parcels; and (5) there might also 
be inserted in the usual debt limit a pro- 
vision that special assessments of all kinds 
shall never exceed more than a certain per- 
centage of assessed valuations, or amounts 
in arrears on special assessment debt might 
be counted in determining unused borrow- 
ing capacity—A. M. HiLtnouse, director 
of research, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. 
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News of the Month 


Los Angeles County Board Doubles 
Number of Internes 


NTERNE training in public administra- 

tion as carried on by the Los Angeles 
County Department of Budget and Research 
(formerly the Bureau of Efficiency), recently 
received a well-earned endorsement when 
the board of supervisors unanimously voted 
for a 100 per cent increase in the appropri- 
ation to carry on this pioneer work. 

During the past three years the Depart- 
ment of Budget and Research has selected 
one man from each of the four major uni- 
versities in California: Stanford, University 
of Southern California, University of Calli- 
fornia, and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. As a result of the action of 
the county board, two men will be selected 
from each of the four universities. When 
the eight appointments have been made for 
the coming year, the department will have 
given 18 young men and 4 young women an 
opportunity to put to practical use their 
theoretical training in political science and 
business administration. Of the 14 “student 
investigators” who have completed a one 
year interneship in the department of budget 
and research, 12 have remained in county 
service and two have accepted positions in 
public administration outside the county. 
These 12 internes who remained hold posi- 
tions as “research assistants” in 11 county 
departments. 

The interne training includes experience in 
practical personnel administrative organiza- 
tion and frnancial problems. Each “student 
investigator’ does individual research on a 
particular problem under the advice and co- 
operation of the regular staff members. He 
is also required to work with other “student 
investigators” on a general problem which 
provides training in basic fields. 

The “student investigator” receives $600 
per annum. This is not intended as a salary 
but is given merely as an expense fund. The 
department of budget and research does not 
guarantee to obtain positions for men under- 
taking the course. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that these “student investigators” have 
competed in the civil service examinations 
for “research assistant’’ and have merited 
appointment in every instance. 


The “research assistants” have formed a 
group known as “The Internes in Govern- 
ment.” Regular meetings are held to discuss 
the research problems encountered in their 
own departments. This not only brings new 
information to a central clearing house for 
common discussion and mutual benefit but 
it also serves to bring county departments 
closer together—S. SmitH Griswo xp, staff 
member, department of budget and research, 
Los Angeles County. 


Michigan Cities Oppose Proposal 
to Abolish Real Property Tax 


LF Arrant condemnation of a proposal, 
up for vote November 3, to abolish by 
state constitutional amendment all taxation 
on real and personal property was voiced in 
a resolution of the 38th annual meeting of 
the Michigan Municipal League held in 
Muskegon on September 16 to 18. Denounc- 
ing the proposal as “vicious and wholly de- 
structive,” the sharply worded declaration 
pledged the League to exercise every effort 
to defeat the measure. The resolution named 
the measure the “most dangerous, and there- 
fore the most important” ever presented to 
Michigan’s electorate; saw in its results the 
elimination of the basic source of local gov- 
ernment revenue and the “destruction of our 
long established democratic form of govern- 
ment;” ridiculed the type of state income 
tax which the amendment purports to au- 
thorize for adoption, as an unstable and in- 
adequate substitute source of revenue which 
would force elimination of many necessary 
local governmental functions: and looked 
upon it as placing in jeopardy the entire 
state school system and welfare program. 

Other declarations of the convention in- 
cluded: (1) a request for more liberal distri- 
bution by the state to municipalities of public 
school aid and revenue from taxes on liquor, 
chain stores, and retail sales—all pending a 
complete revision of the tax system, for the 
execution of which the League’s assistance 
was offered; (2) a request for state imposi- 
tion of a fair and reasonable tax on in- 
tangible personal property, the proceeds to 
be distributed equitably to schools and 
municipalities; (3) a request for a statutory 
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amendment allocating to municipalities, 
where busses are operated solely within cor- 
porate limits, not less than 50 per cent of 
the state gasoline and weight tax revenues; 
(4) instruction to prepare and urge upon 
the 1937 legislature passage of measures fix- 
ing the minimum amount to be allocated to 
municipalities by counties and setting up 
municipal representation on the county tax 
allocation boards consistent with the dignity 
and importance of the local units, and (5) a 
pledge to exert all efforts to retain the home 
rule powers conferred in the state constitu- 
tion of 1909 but upon which, it was seen, 
there is a growing tendency to encroach by 
legislation and court decisions in the interest 
of special groups. 

The merit system in public employment 
came in for three-way consideration. The 
proposed state civil service bill was discussed 
by Lent D. Upson, a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Study Commission which has pre- 
sented the measure. The League’s merit sys- 
tem installation and operating service, begun 
in the past year, was described by staff mem- 
bers conducting the service. 

An innovation was the meeting held by 
the Michigan State Welfare and Relief Study 
Commission to hear the attitude of municipal 
officials on relief, particularly their opinions 
on the proposal to centralize into state- 
county units the administration of all forms 
of relief. 

More than 300 officials and guests, from 
80 cities and villages, attended —Haro.p D. 
SMITH, director, Michigan Municipal League. 


Kentucky Municipal League to Confer 
with TVA on Electric Problems of 
Cities 

NE hundred fifty-six officials represent- 

ing 49 cities attended the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Municipal 
League, held in Paris on September 16 and 
17. The theme of the meeting was “The 
State and the Cities.” Governor A. B. 
Chandler, Lieutenant Governor Keen John- 
son, and various state department heads 
addressed the assembly. Mayor Neville 
Miller of Louisville was re-elected president 
of the League with the entire board that 
functioned in 1935-36. This was the first 
time in the history of the Kentucky League 
that the officers were elected to serve an 
additional term and was done in recognition 
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of the meritorious service rendered by the 
present board, which included a successful 
legislative program, inauguration of the re- 
gional meetings, and enlargement of training 
schools. The convention went on record by 
resolution endorsing the establishment of a 
state bureau for advertising the attractive- 
ness of Kentucky’s state parks. Arrange- 
ments were perfected for a meeting with 
Tennessee Valley authorities to ascertain 
what effect the TVA might have on Ken- 
tucky cities and their electric problem.— 
Cart B. Wacus, executive secretary, Ken- 
tucky Municipal League. 


Virginia Cities Criticize State for 
Tardiness in Relief Action 


TTENDANCE at the 31st annual con- 

vention of the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, held at Winchester, September 
14 and 15, totalled 489, including police 
officers, building inspectors, and weights and 
measures officials, for which groups the 
League acts as secretariat. Delegates to the 
League convention proper represented 62 
cities and towns. 

Prominent among the subjects discussed 
were relief, social security, public safety, 
public utility franchise provisions, improved 
assessment practices, and uniform budgeting. 
No state legislative session is in prospect this 
year, but part of the program was devoted 
to an explanation of the effect on cities and 
towns of the legislation enacted during the 
1936 session. The opinion was expressed 
that the recent session was of material value 
to municipalities in that substantial financial 
assistance was rendered through a state ap- 
propriation for relief and in that the main- 
tenance of certain town streets was assumed 
by the state highway department. Dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the state’s tardiness 
in assisting directly with the alleviation of 
relief in Virginia. The present methods em- 
ployed in the selection of school books in 
the public schools in the state were attacked 
as being unduly costly and inefficient. A 
two-day school for weights and measures 
officials was held directly following the 
League convention. 

Important resolutions were passed author- 
izing: (1) sectional meetings of municipal 
officials, (2) the appointment of a legislative 
committee, (3) consideration to be given to 
the advisability of the League’s extending 
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technical and advisory services under cer- 
tain conditions to the counties, (4) appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the selection 
of school books in the public schools of 
Virginia, and (5) appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the governor and motor 
vehicle commissioner in regard to the estab- 
lishment of a police communications system. 
A resolution was adopted requesting the 
incoming legislative committee to consider 
the advisability and expediency of appealing 
to the legislature to preserve to the local 
political subdivisions the right of taxation 
of personal property, tangible in fact, as, it 
is believed, was the intention of the Virginia 
constitution. 

While no action was taken by the League 
convention, the executive committee recently 
voted to inaugurate through the League a 
purchasing service for the cities and towns 
with attention directed at first to fire hose 
and street name signs. The new president of 
the League is Abe M. Schewel, city council- 
man of Lynchburg—Harotp I. Baumes, 
League of Virginia Municipalities. 


Ontario Cities Ask Central Govern- 
ment to Pay Total Relief Cost 


i Eng Ontario Municipal Association held 
its 38th annual meeting in the Toronto 
city hall on September 2 to 4 attended by 
208 delegates from 103 municipalities. The 
Association has met in Toronto for at least 
the last 25 years and this year was granted 
the use of the council chamber. All the cities 
in the province except one were represented, 
and there was a large rural delegation. 
Among the topics discussed at the meetings 
were recent municipal legislation, municipal 
budget estimates, income taxation and suc- 
cession duties, city relief, and arrears of 
taxes. Of the 47 resolutions presented to 
the delegates the more important which 
passed were: 

1. That the total cost of unemployment relief 
be borne by the Dominion government. 

2. That the Ontario government pass legisla- 
tion providing adequate protection for employees 
transferring large sums of money. 

3. That municipalities be empowered to regu- 
late the entrance-exits of apartment houses. 

4. That the Association oppose changes in 
the legislation involving more cost to municipali- 
ties for sanatoria and hospitals. 

5. That only persons who are property owners 
should be authorized to qualify for office in 
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municipal councils and school boards. 

6. That legislation be introduced to imple- 
ment the recommendation of the lieutenant- 
governor as to sterilization of feeble-minded 
children and other persons. 

7. That the Ontario Municipal Board be 
given authority to revise the estimates of the 
board of education where this has been requested 
by a municipality. 

8. That the tonnage of large transport trucks 
and trailers be reduced. 

9. That the municipalities in which the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
has acquired property be authorized to levy 
taxes on such property. 

10. That the municipalities be given direct 
representation on the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. 

11. That legislation be amended where nec- 
essary to give municipal councils at all times 
control over all the finances of the municipality. 

12. That a larger percentage of the provincial 
income tax collected in municipalities be repaid 
to such municipalities. 

13. That the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act Board be not allowed to cancel taxes and tax 
penalties. 

14. That the cost of social services be placed 
on the people as a whole instead of on the 
owners of property only. 

15. That the business assessments on chain 
stores be increased from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent on the assessed value. 

16. That municipal hydroelectric plants be 
taxed in the same manner as all other property. 

Alderman J. P. Ryan of Brantford was 
elected president for the next year and H. L. 
Brittain was re-elected secretary-treasurer.— 
Horace L. BritTarIn, secretary-treasurer, 
The Ontario Municipal Association. 


Finance Officers Urge Internal Audits 
and Annual Financial Reports 


A TOTAL of 169 municipal finance offi- 
cers from 30 states and four Canadian 
provinces attended the 31st annual confer- 
ence of the Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation held at Toronto early in Septem- 
ber, exceeding the attendance at any 
previous conference of the Association. The 
technical interest of the delegates was indi- 
cated by the large attendance at the sessions 
on municipal accounting, municipal budget- 
making and control, and the annual financial 
report. Action was taken in the form of 
resolutions emphasizing the necessity of 
finance officers installing a system of ade- 
quate internal audits and also urging every 
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city to issue an annual financial report to 
citizens. The finance officers approved a 
proposal to change the constitution to pro- 
vide for an affiliate membership for subordi- 
nate employees in finance departments of 
cities, towns, and counties at a five dollar 
annual membership fee. This will permit 
many staff employees to receive the benefit 
of the Association’s publications and profes- 
sional program. 

In order that the Association might be 
made more democratic, it was voted to re- 
duce the number of vice-presidents from four 
to two and to increase the members-at-large 
on the executive committee from two to 
three. D. P. Turnbull, director of finance, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. Four vice presidents 
were elected: Arthur C. Meyers, budget di- 
rector, St. Louis; Miner B. Phillipps, city 
comptroller, Pasadena; E. E. Hagerman, di- 
rector of finance, Dayton; and A. E. Neale, 
city auditor, Springfield, Massachusetts, D. 
C. Miller, city clerk, Memphis, Elmer F. 
Newall, auditor of Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, and G. A. Lascelles, executive secre- 
tary of Toronto’s Treasury Department com- 
plete the membership of the executive com- 
mittee——Cart_ H. CHATTERs, executive di- 
rector, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Trafic Officers Go To School 


HREE traffic officers’ training schools 
were recently held in widely separated 
cities. The Southern Traffic Officers’ Train- 
ing School, held at the University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa on July 20 to 31, was 
the first of its kind to be held in the South. 
Among the 79 men enrolled in the school 
were representatives from every southern 
state except Arkansas and West Virginia. 
The school issued three types of certificates: 
(1) honor certificates to all those with an 
average of 90 or better in all examinations; 
(2) a certificate of proficiency to all those 
whose average was between 70 and 90; 
(3) a certificate of attendance to those 
whose average was below 70. This school 
was sponsored by the University of Alabama, 
the Alabama Highway Patrol, the National 
Safety Council, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. 
The second school, the New England Traf- 
fic Officers’ Training School, was held at 
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Harvard University on August 17 to 29. 
The school was sponsored by the Harvard 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
and was directed by Police Chief O. W. 
Wilson of Wichita, Kansas. Daily class- 
room lectures were followed by field work 
and demonstrations. The officers were in- 
structed in the administrative principles of 
police traffic control and the actual technique 
of enforcement. Graduates will be prepared 
to serve as instructors in traffic for their 
own departments. 

The third school, the Fourth Annual Traf- 
fic Officers’ Training School of Northwestern 
University, will be October 12 to 24 at 
Evanston, Illinois. The number of officers 
permitted to attend this school will be lim- 
ited to 60, and the 20 men who score 80 or 
more in the basic course will be permitted to 
take an advanced course. Attendance in 
this course is limited to those receiving 
invitations. 


Illinois Cities Continue Fight for 


Home Rule 


HE 23rd annual convention of the Illi- 

nois Municipal League, held at Danville 
on September 17 to 19, was attended by 458 
delegates representing 91 municipalities. 
Rockford was represented by 16 delegates, 
Berwyn and Blue Island by 15, and Bloom- 
ington by 9. A number of cities sent 7 and 
8 officials to the meeting. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing legis- 
lation: (1) granting home rule, (2) author- 
izing 2 per cent for auditing special assess- 
ment accounts be spread as part of the cost 
of the improvement, (3) amending the 1935 
Public Utility Tax Act to exempt municipal 
plants, (4) restoring to municipalities con- 
trol over city streets to offset the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of City of Geneseo 
vs. lllinois Northern Utilities Company, (5) 
removing the legal inability of municipalities 
who distribute instead of generate to extend 
their services to rural communities, (6) al- 
lowing municipalities to license and register 
solicitors and agents, (7) making it possible 
to grant valid title to real estate sold at tax 
sale, (8) providing for levy of special tax for 
police and fire departments, (9) reducing 
penalties on delinquent special assessments 
from 12 per cent to 7 per cent, (10) provid- 
ing closing hours for taverns, (11) allowing 
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city treasurers to succeed themselves in 
aldermanic cities. 

The convention also went on record as 
opposed to state and federal taxes upon 
municipalities and requested the League to 
continue its efforts for the adoption by the 
state government of the principle of state- 
collected, locally-shared and administered 
taxes. 

Action was taken (1) encouraging the 
development of a uniform system of mu- 
nicipal accounting; (2) commending the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for its efforts 
to reduce telephone and other utility rates; 
(3) recommending to the state highway 
department the early modernization of in- 
adequate and obsolete pavements and high- 
way appurtenances on Illinois routes; (4) 
approving the development of a water con- 
servation program; (5) endorsing the IIli- 
nois Police Training School; (6) requesting 
the PWA to create a revolving fund for the 
purpose of continuing its activities. 

A total of 634 Illinois municipalities are 
now members of the League; 24 municipal- 
ities took advantage of the League’s account- 
ing and auditing service during the past 
year; 179 Illinois municipalities are entered 
in the League’s case to test the validity of 
the 1935 Public Utility Tax Act as applied 
to municipal sales of water and/or elec- 
tricity. The League has had outstanding 
success in collecting foreign fire insurance 
taxes for municipalities. A total of $44,- 


346.63 was collected for the 100 municipal- 
ities taking advantage of this service during 
the past year. 

Mayor Frank W. Bruggemann of Harvey, 
a member of the League’s executive commit- 
tee for the last 15 years, was elected presi- 
dent of the League for the coming year.— 
A. D. McLarty, secretary, Illinois Munici- 
pal League. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 15-17. Executive 
director, Clifford W. Ham, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assocl- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—New Orleans, Louisiana, October 20-23. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

Civit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21-24. Executive director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MunIcripAL LEacue — Toledo, 
Ohio, November 16-17. Secretary, Howard 
P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Pevensey Acency. Construction Camp Man- 
ager. Engineering degree, graduate training 
in public administration, and some actual ad- 
ministrative experience required. Age limits 25 
to 35 years. Salary, $3,200. Address application 
to Pusptic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Manager of Re- 
search Department. Position involves consider- 
able editorial work. Person should be trained 


in problems of federal and state government, 
have a flair for writing, and be an able research 
worker. Prefer individual about 30 years of age, 
with degree from a recognized university. Post- 
graduate degrees or university teaching experi- 
ence no obstacle. Good salary. Address applica- 
tion to Pupitic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

Feperat Acency. Head of Training and Ed- 
ucation Unit. University degree and experience 
in adult education or industrial training re- 
quired. Ability to write letters and prepare man- 
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uals is involved in this position. Age limits 30 
to 40. Salary, $3,800. Address application to 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
Ernest D. Gary, B. S. from University of 
Richmond, has been appointed the first person- 
nel officer of Henrico County, Virginia. Mr. 
Gary has served on the staff of the Virginia 
State Auditor of Public Accounts. He will in- 
augurate a new personnel program in Henrico 
County under County Manager Willard F. Day. 
H. W. CoLteMAN has been appointed the first 


| October 


city manager of Vinton, Virginia, effective Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Coleman was formerly city man- 
ager of Kinston, North Carolina; Quincy, Flor- 
ida; and Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

J. L. Jacoss, management engineer of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to direct a research 
study in order to discover what proportion of 
the costs of local government in the District of 
Columbia should be borne by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Henry P. SEIDEMANN of the staff of Brookings 
Institution has been appointed director of the 
Bureau of Old Age Benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ROGRESS in Utility Valuation. During 1936 

New York City has increased the assessed 
valuation of public utilities by $203,000,000 as 
the result of a study by the department of taxes 
and assessments. Valuations for tax purposes 
are now approaching the valuation maintained 
by the companies for rate purposes. 


One Less Alibi. Speeders in Washington, 
D. C., will no longer have the excuse of not 
knowing the speed limit. The department of 
vehicles and traffic is marking the limits in the 
different zones on the globes of street lights 
where they can be plainly seen. 


Quick, Watson, the License! Rochester, New 
York, has just enacted an ordinance regulating 
and licensing private detectives and private de- 
tective agencies. 


City Takes in Washing. The city of Pontiac. 
Michigan, will soon be doing its own washing. 
Laundry of the city hospital and other city de- 
partments, which has been done by private laun- 
dries, is to be done in the city hospital. Equip- 
ment will be obtained second-hand from a local 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel 
fare Association, American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


hotel for less than one-third the cost of brand 
new material 


Revise City Rents. Saginaw, Michigan, is pre- 
paring a list of city-owned property now being 
used by individuals or business firms. The list 
will be used as the basis for a revised schedule 
of rental charges 


More Municipal Buses. The municipal rail- 
way system of Detroit, Michigan. is adding 500 
new buses, each costing $2,890, for the improve- 
ment of the service 


Tax Payment Dates Rearranged. Pasadena 
California, has made arrangements with Los 
Angeles County for the revision of tax-payment 
dates so that the taxpayers’ obligations will fall 
due at regularly spaced intervals and not in one 
lump sum. 


Residence Racket Thwarted. Detroit. Michi- 
gan, has broken up the “legal residence” racket 
with the simple expedient of a prompt check 
with the assessing officers of other states or dis- 
tricts. One such check resulted in adding $600.- 
000 in taxables to Detroit’s books. 


Citizens Support Safety Campaign. More than 
41,000 citizens of Nashville, Tennessee, have 
openly endorsed the mayor’s program for strict 
and impartial enforcement of traffic laws. These 
citizens have pledged in writing full co-operation 
with the city’s enforcement program and have 
promised individually that they will not seek to 
evade the laws in case of arrest for traffic viola- 
tion nor lend assistance to others who seek such 
evasion. 
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Air Conditioning Calls for Better Sewers. As 
the result of a movement by Chicago merchants 
for the renovation of the downtown sewer sys- 
tem, which they say is unable to meet the de- 
mands of air conditioning systems for huge 
amounts of water, a survey of the sewer situa- 
tion has been ordered by the mayor. The cost 
of modernizing the system, built 75 years ago, is 
estimated at $3.000.000 


Concerted Attack on Crime. Efforts of the 
police in Greensboro, North Carolina. to reduce 
crime hazards are being reinforced by a joint 
program of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Merchants’ Association. These organizations 
have sent out literature to all their members ex- 
plaining the police facilities at their service and 
suggesting steps which business men may take 
to co-operate with the police in preventing 
crime in the city. 


Group Hospitalization for Public Employees. 
City employees of Baltimore, Maryland, will 
have the advantages of group hospitalization for 
the first time, as the result of recent action by 
medical and dental societies and several hospitals 
in the city in joining together in a non-profit 
civic enterprise to furnish hospital service on a 
subsistence basis to public and private employee 
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groups. Employees will not join as individuals 
but will become eligible for membership after a 
certain percentage of the workers of any organi- 
zation have indicated willingness to be enrolled. 


Accident Squad Gets Results. One-hundred 
and eight convictions were obtained from 138 
cases brought into court by members of Cin- 
cinnati’s new accident investigation squad dur- 
ing the first three and one-half weeks of opera- 
tion. Forty-eight men have been assigned to the 
squad; 42 operate in the seven police districts. 
An additional four-man squad and two special 
investigators handle the follow-up work and 
answer calls from the squads that are busy. 


Laborers Placed Under Classified Service. A 
new ordinance in Toledo, Ohio, extends the clas- 
sified service of the city to include ordinary un- 
skilled labor. Labor for all city departments is 
to be selected from eligible lists prepared by an 
examining board composed of four persons, one 
a member of the Civil Service Commission, an- 
other the secretary of the Commission, and two 
to be appointed by the city manager. It is stipu- 
lated that no written examination shall be re- 
quired but that the eligible list shall be compiled 
after examination to determine physical fitness 
and adaptability. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 


trators jrom the monthly bulletin, 


“Recent Publications on Municipal 


Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Pustic Finance. (Third Edition.) By Har- 
ley L. Lutz. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 1936. 928pp. 
$4. 

This new edition of one of the leading texts in 
the field of public finance contains several new 
features which recommend it to the public ad- 
ministrator. In addition to the fact that the 
whole book is brought up to date with respect to 
recent developments, there is an added emphasis 
upon public expenditures. on financial adminis- 
tration. and upon public credit and debt admin- 


istration 


Municipat Bonps: A CENTURY OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. By A. M. Hillhouse. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. September, 1936. 
537pp. Bibliography. $5. 

This volume is the result of an exhaustive 
study of municipal defaults during the past hun- 


dred vears in the United States and Canada. Not 


only has the author gathered together a complete 
picture of the number and kinds of bonds de- 
faulted. but he also presents the causes and con- 
ditions of default, remedial measures, debt ad- 
justments, and consequences of default. The last 
two chapters are devoted to constructive sugges- 
tions for the prevention of municipal default 
and for the development of sound debt admin- 
istration. Also of value are a number of appen- 
dices dealing with debt and related statistics 
facts for studying ability to pay, summaries of 
state and provincial debt adjustment acts, fund- 
ing and refunding laws, a bibliography on tax- 
exempt securities, and sources of municipal debt 
information. Finally. there is an excellent bibli- 
ography of books, pamphlets, articles, and peri- 
odicals. The past few years have given new 
significance to the questions of municipal default 
and debt administration, and many cities are at 
present acutely conscious of these problems. It 
is particularly fortunate. therefore, that such a 
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volume as this should be available at the pres- 
ent time, for it not only discloses the weaknesses 
and errors made in the past but points the way 
toward sound municipal debt administration for 
the present and the future. Mr. Hillhouse is 
director of research for the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND PoLice ScrENcE. By Sarah 
Greer. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Columbia University, New York. 
1936. 136pp. 

An excellent and comprehensive bibliography 
which will prove of interest to all concerned with 
police problems. An indication of the scope of 
this bibliography can be gained from the follow- 
ing partial list of headings covered: general 
works, dealing with both United States and for- 
eign police systems; municipal police; regional 
police systems; state and rural police; federal 
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police; private police and vigilantes; central ad- 
ministrative problems; police science; organized 
crime; criminal law and criminal procedure; and 
crime and criminal statistics. 


TAXICAB OPERATION AND Fares. Report of 
the New York (State) Joint Legislative 
Committee, Albany, New York. 1936. 
66pp. Tables. Legislative Document 
(1936) No. 83. 

Although much of the information contained 
in this report may be local in interest, a num- 
ber of the tabulations and other data will have 
a wider appeal. Among the data falling in this 
latter class are: states in which state commis- 
sions regulate taxicab operation in cities; com- 
munities with populations in excess of 100,000 
requiring a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for legalized taxicab operation; state 
requirements regarding public liability insur- 
ance; and the recommendation of Mayor La 
Guardia’s committee on taxicab survey. 





Number of City Employees 


It takes nearly twice the number of employees per thousand to run the larger cities as 
it does the smaller ones. Cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population get along with an average 
of 6.1 employees for every thousand people, as compared to the average of 11.7 employees 
per thousand in cities over 500,000 popuiation—The Municipal Year Book, 1936. 
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to these or other municipal positions. 


KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


We announce the release of the fourth of our series of Practical Extension 
Courses in Municipal Administration: 


MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION §25 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in the municipal field. No other organization or university 
offers extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administra- 
tors—city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire 


Three other courses are also offered: 


THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL 


gE EE RS $20 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ...... $20 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ....... $25 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
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